Early on the 25rd November Mr Gubbins went to
Havelock's tent to inquire after the General- Inside
he found an aide-de-camp and the doctor, who
whispered" that he was worse and pointed to the
dooly in which he was lying. The curtain on
Gubbins' side had been dropped, but he went round
and saw the younger Hayelock sitting on the ground
on the other side, his wounded arm in a sling, tend-
ing his father with the sound one. Gubbins with-
drew sadly, since there was nothing he could say or
do. Havelock himself declared that his case was
hopeless, and looked forward to the hour of death,
confident in the merits of his Redeemer. He said
more than once: 'I die happy and contented.' After
years of disappointment, his life-long prayer to
command in a successful action had been granted,
again and again. He had turned the tide of war
when flowing most strongly against British armsj
the people he had fought for had been saved at lastj
and he himself had lived to be honoured by his
countrymen and Queen.
Outram went to see him in the evening. Have-
lock spoke to him with the tenderest affection,
telling him how happy it made him to look back on
their service together, which had never been marred
by any kind of discord, nor embittered by an angry
word. He said too: ll have for forty years so ruled
my life, that when death came I might face it with-
out fear.'
He slept little that night. Next morning, the
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